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SERMON. 


PSALM 43: 3, 4— 

“Oh, send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me ; let 
them bring me into Thy holy hill, and to Thy tabernacles. Then 
will I go unto the altar of God, unt God my exceeding joy ; 
yea, upon the harp will I praise Thee, O God, my God.” 


Tur perspective of King David's life is traced by two 
distinct series of lights and shadows. The shadows of 
trouble, of varying hues of heaviness, from the persecution 
of his foes, the chastisements of God and the gloom of a 
guilty conscience; and in the opposite series, lights of vary- 
ing tints and brightness. The calm glow of admiration of 
the works and providence of God, the mellow tint of sub- 
mission when God chastised his perverted loves by taking 
away the child of Uriah’s wife and by slaying Absalom, 
and, the brightest light of all, when David got very near to 
God, longed for Him, communed with Him as with a father. 
Then the brightness streamed up high, tinged with the 
glory of a soul already in heaven. 

He had other opportunities to converse with God: when, 
as a shepherd boy, he lay on the ground in the starry 
nights and meditated on God’s handiwork in the firmament; 
when, hunted like a partridge, he hid in the cave of Adullam, 
and laid his head on God’s bosom; and when he turned his 
harp to praise God for his escape from Saul’s javelin, which 
that very harp had provoked. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
his heart leaped to its holiest exaltations in the sanctuary, 
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where everything denoted the personal, present God. Hence 
we find, as in our text, that when he speaks of going to the 
altar of God, it is to God his exceeding joy. It may not be 
difficult to assign a reason for this preference of the sanctuary 
above other places and methods of divine communion. It 
was the place divinely appointed. It was filled with a system 
of symbolizing, in which God was delineated to the eye, the 
mind and the heart. Remember how pregnant that symbol- 
ism was. In that recess of the temple called the Holy of 
holies abode the Shekinah in a cloud of glory, betokening 
the majesty and holiness of the present Jehovah. Just 
underneath was the mercy seat, covering the ark of the 
covenant, the former revealing the affecting truth that God 
will not rule in mere power, but with tenderness, and that He 
is accessible to the weakest and wretchedest. The latter, the 
ark itself, teaching that neither is His rule the dominion of 
capriciousness, and that He will make a covenant with His 
people and certify that covenant with an oath that pledged 
His own life that His mercy endureth forever. What a mag- 
nificent assurance for human hope, when the frailest and 
guiltiest may hide his frailty and his guilt beneath the mercy 
seat, entombed in the ark of grace. 

But this wide mercy might seem so facile and free that 
some bold heart would pervert it into a license to sin on, and 
then God's throne would. be robbed of its majesty of right- 
eousness. To prevent this one-sided conclusion, there lay 
within the ark the two stone tables of the moral law. 

That law, involving the two elements of obligation and 
retribution lying at the bottom of the grand symbolism, 
disclosed the truth that the Divine dominion is grounded in 
righteousness, and that His is evermore a moral government. 
But even then, lest that stone-written law might seem to put 
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God at a distance from human hearts, we find that its single 
principle is love, love both to God and man. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This then is the law of affectionate desire, coming out from 
the heart of the Divine fatherhood. * Thou shalt," and *thou 
shalt not" do indeed carry with them the majesty of a 
monarch's will, but then that monarch is a parent. The claim 
may seem to bear an imperial tone of authority, but it is the 
authority which love always feels when it claims reciprocal 
love. We have a beautiful illustration of these blended ideas 
of love and authority in the primeval intercourse of God and 
man in Paradise, where God walked and talked with His dear 
child, and man's life was a type of Heaven. 

In the midst of that domestic intimacy there stood a royal 
edict—" Thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt die.” The fatherhood was none the less 
true and tender though the authority was inviolable, and in- 
violable because the father must have the hearts of his son 
and daughter. The fatherhood of God was no new revelation, 
but as old as the primeval command. These were the vital 
truths set forth in the grouped symbolism of the Holy of 
holies. They represented the whole truth of God's complete 
administration, with its joint forces and its perfect harmony of 
attributes. Here the whole Deity was seen. No wonder the 
royal psalmist exclaimed, “Lord, I have loved the habitation 
of Thy house, and the place where Thine honor dwelleth.” 

But we observe that in our text he says, “I will go to the 
altar of God, of God my exceeding joy.’ Why was God 
nearest to him at the altar? Why was his joy so exceeding 
there? Let us try to find an answer to the question. 

The symbolizing of the Holy of holies was a revelation of 
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God to man. To make that revelation a religion, man must 
turn his knowledge into a worship and an obedience. There 
could be no communion else, but only estrangement. Of this 
worship and obedience the altar was both the sign and the 
method, and in the altar and the sacrifices was represented 
man’s approach to God in faith and union. There was the 
altar sacrifice of self-dedication to God, the sacrifice of propi- 
tiation for the pardon of sin, and a eucharistic sacrifice for the 
grace and blessing of redemption. There was no other 
approach to the mercy seat than by these, and, involving as 
they did, the supreme longing of the heart and the glad con- 
sent of the will, the access to God was immediate, and the 
Divine communion was established, and God became the 
soul’s exceeding joy. There is no taint of superstition in 
such a feeling. It is founded in the nature of things. 

As the Israelitish Church had no other assigned place for 
this glad service besides the sanctuary, it is not strange that 
the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, became the grand 
objective of their supremest feelings. The temple became not 
only the inspirer of their religion, but of their patriotism 
as well. The sense of fraternity was not only genealogical 
but religious. And thus they were known by the surround- 
ing nations and peoples. 

That house of the one Jehovah was a monument of rebuke 
to their polytheism. The instruction of the Holy of holies 
was a reprimand to their wild lusts. The Shekinah shed 
forth the white light of a purity of which they had no 
conception. Thus the temple was an institute of religious 
confession, the witness to the nations of the true God, and 
a demonstration that He had a, people on the earth. It 
was an organic and fixed symbol of the visible Church, 
that Church as unchangeable as itself. It lived out its 
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destination, and then the fulness of time came when the 
God of the Shekinah became enshrined in the Emmanuel. 
The Church of limitations was expanded to take in the 
world of men, and the temple was reproduced and multi- 
plied to embrace in its shelter of salvation all nations, 
peoples, kindred and tongues. As the tabernacle itinerated 
with the Israelites in their devious wanderings from Sinai 
to Jerusalem, the Church is now a travelling Church, gather- 
ing in the children of God and banding them by the open 
confession of godliness into organized companies of wor- 
shippers, and in every company the promised presence of the 
incarnate Shekinah. The temples of the new Church set forth 
the same truths as the symbolic Holy of holies. The 
Shekinah Emmanuel is lifted to the cross as His throne; 
beneath Him the expansive mercy seat resting on the 
covenant of grace, sealed by the atoning blood that falls upon 
it. There is no veil now before the most holy place, no 
esoteric teaching of a limited church with segregated wor- 
shippers. The new Church is a seeking Church, and its God 
is a beseeching Saviour, crying, “ Ho, every one, come unto 
me." The lively oracles that used to issue from the Holy of 
holies in parcels of truth are exposed in full and written in a 
book, the book so plain that the wayfaring man need not err 
therein. Thus the Divine part of the old temple is reproduced 
in the new. So likewise is the human part. The same 
aspiring heart and consenting will of man express themselves 
in changed but still characteristic rites. There is the sacra- 
ment of self-dedication to the God in Christ, the sacrament 
of faith in the crucified Emmanuel, of the eucharistic memorial 
of His dying love, and all clothed and imbued with the con- 
tinual incense of penitent and rejoicing prayer. 


Are not these reproduced powers of the Christian temple 
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as effective as they ever were in the old? Have you not 
yourselves found them so? 

You have brought here your sorrows, your fears, your 
trials, your vexations and regrets, to see what God would say 
to you, and He has given you grace and pardon, beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. You have found the altar of God 
to be your exceeding joy. 

That these interior functions of the visible Church could be 
accomplished in the souls of men only in virtue of its in- 
visibility, is plain enough. I may add that its influence flows 
from the same source. Christianity has done great things in 
the world which could not have been achieved but by a sys- 
tem and an institute. The force that comes from combination 
had been lost; the zeal that strikes fire on the collision of 
hearts had lain latent; the sense of mutualness that attracts 
many manhoods into one larger manhood had been all want- 
ing, and, wanting that, the affections would have grown 
shrunken. The heart would have lived as in a hermitage. 
No man could have known who was his brother in Christ 
with nothing to make him speak out. Religion would have 
been a freemasonry in which Christians could but whisper 
warily to each other and be silent to a stranger. All this was 
obviated by making the Church a patent confession, and every 
member a confessor. The sense of brotherhood could now 
run all round the world, and the very imagination would be 
filled with a sublime love imitative of God's love. 

But for the visibility of the Church, Christianity might not, 
on human principles, have outlived its century. Plato and 
Zeno and Pythagoras had their followers who swore by their 
master's name, but. they were philosophers, and their follow- 
ers were schools not churches, who passed away with their 
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masters, only leaving golden illumination on some pages of 
the history of thought. Socrates had neither a school nor a 
philosophy. He scattered moral gems as he walked, and 
individuals who thronged his steps gathered them up and hid 
them in their bosoms as amulets. Socrates is still but a 
fragment of history. But Jesus Christ is history. He taught 
no system of philosophy like Plato and the rest. He taught 
more like Socrates, by apothegms and principles, only broader 
and grander. Yet He stands out to the world, not as one who 
was and is not, a wise and immaculate man, but as a presence 
and a power to whom men pay instinctive reverence, because 
He is made visible in His Church. His Church keeps Him 
alive to men by its simple subsistence. 

Those who love Him can hold more delighted communion 
with Him among the visible rites of devotion which He or- 
dained for them. And those who love Him not, alas! find 
fresher and fiercer provocation in those visible signs which 
denote Him as still abiding in the world. It was this visible 
corporation of the Church which inflamed the ten persecutions 
that drew the blood of ten thousand martyrdoms, and it was 
because it was a corporation that the Church had so much 
blood to give, and would have given enough for thousands of 
martyrdoms more. 

The influence of those martyrdoms was more effective be- 
cause they were amputated members whose body still survives 
to agonize and bleed afresh. Nay, more effective because 
Christ himself seemed to suffer in the person of every martyr, 
while He was still alive in His visible Church. Hence the 
majesty of martyrdom and the converting power of its blood. 
Then see how the working power of the Church is enhanced by 
its visibility. All.its benefactions to mankind have been more 
conspicuous and effective as corporate acts done for Christ. 
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I cannot recount them. They form a milky way, tracing the 
track of Christianity from the horizon of the old heathenism 
to the summit of our civilization. The history has many 
chapters, of which I can give only the titles. Polytheism be- 
came moribund as soon as Christ was born. The gods many 
and the lords many fell off their thrones like so many Dagons, 
and their train of abominations followed in procession out of 
the world. Human sacrifices, infanticide, polygamy, slavery, 
the fierceness and brutishness of war, all felt the stroke of a 
new crisis in history. The new idea of the brotherhood of 
mankind, recognized hitherto by only one pagan writer, whose 
name it has immortalized, was the herald star of the advanc- 
ing Christianity. Whole peoples were converted to it by the 
self sacrifices of the Church. The love of Christ dying on the 
cross melted the heart of heathendom. Moral ideas began to 
take root, virtue assumed a moral definition, righteousness 
grew to be a coveted trait of character, and benevolence a 
supreme, impulsive motive power of life. Institutes for the 
sick and afflicted in mind or body or estate dotted the very 
wilderness, while schools and universities nurtured the mind 
of Christendom, year by year, through the thousands of their 
pupils. A certain glow of amenity shed itself on the surface of 
society, which makes our modern civilization a garden instead 
of a howling wilderness, a genial neighborhood instead of a 
pandemonium. This could never have been accomplished 
but by Christianity, nor by Christianity but with the compact 
form and force of a Church. 

Of course this splendid and gracions issue was not gained 
at once, nor without conflict. It was the old war over again. 
The kings of the earth stood up against the Lord and against 
His anointed. Moabites, Amalekites, Hittites, Hivites, Jebu- 
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sites and Hagarenes assailed the church in their guerilla 
fashion, and an empire mightier than Assyria or Babylonia 
strove to bring her, whole and bodily, into a fatal captivity. 
And the learning and the genius of the age sped many a 
sharp shaft into the loopholes of her citadel, to wound, if it 
might be, its great Commander and bring scorn upon His 
name and fame. 

But the Church was still as the temple, and God was in the 
midst of her. In all this the strength of the Church was to 
sit still. She had indeed many a learned conflict with her 
foes, but such things were only episodes in her history. Her 
advantage lay in her history, and her visibility made her 
capable of a history. She could trace her continuity and link 
her origin to the Cross of Christ, and show that all the 
good she was doing, and had always done, was from Him 
alone. Thus fortified she was proof against intellectual assaults, 
for the heart of love cannot be conquered thus. Those who 
had been blessed by her would not desert her. Those whom 
the exigencies of life or the yearning of their souls had led 
to Christ refused the treason of argument. Their manhood 
had been divinely stirred to its depths, and out of that depth 
it would call on God. 

The Church's victory has always been by a spiritual power, 
which is universal as against an intellectual force which must 
be only partial and exceptional. It is the victory of faith. It 
is the fashion with some thinkers to disparage the exercise of 
faith as an unreasoning process. It is unreasoning, but not 
therefore unreasonable. It is not a chain of cool deduction; 
it is rather a vision. It is such a flash of truth as strikes 
across the intelligence of a poet or a philosopher, whose utter- 
ance becomes then an oracle too deep to be discovered, but 
too clear to be denied an inspiration. It is like the prophetic 
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glance of Newton, when he conceived of gravitation, and 
the ether of La Place, when the nebular hypothesis was bodied 
forth to him; like the instant thought of the inventor seizing 
the plan and working of an indispensable machine, like the 
masterly movement of the helmsman in the terrible crisis of 
a moment which is to save or lose the ship. There is no 
conscious, slow thinking to extract the truth. The truth is 
visible like a thing. The mind grasps it and holds it. It 
is sure. Though conceptions of this sort are begotten of 
the heat and hurry of the faculties, and under spur of an 
inward or an outward necessity, yet they are sure to verify 
themselves by sober experience and become the working 
truths of life. 

Such is the faith which under the stress of the soul’s big 
want seizes the salvation of Christ’s Cross, and knows that it 
is the truth of God for all the world. The inspiration of the 
Almighty hath given it understanding. If then the Church 
has kept its way in virtue of its enshrined truth and its or- 
ganic solid visibility, shall we not hope that it will still be so? 

There is a prevailing feeling among us that the times are 
full of bad omens for the Church and the faith of Christ. 
The malaria of unbelief is about us—the malignant breath 
of the prince of the power of the air. It attacks all sacred 
things, scruples the old beliefs, tones down the fervor of reli- 
gious experience, rejects the supernatural element of the 
Scriptures, doubts the personality of God, and even denies 
that man has any faculties for knowing Him. 

In the last generation, the radical form of antagonism to 
Christianity was in the pantheism of the German philosophy. 
Now it is in the form of material science. It is supported 
by a phalanx of brilliant men, whose explorations of 
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nautre, telescopic and microscopic and analytical, are amazing 
for their ingenuity and success, and the results are ex- 
hibited with such easy mastership of style as to give them 
rank among the finest writers of the English tongue, and 
almost to create a new epoch in literature. Dealing with 
tangible things and phenomena that are level to the common 
intelligence, they carry a multitude with them to their grand 
conclusion of evolution. Though there are many missing 
links in their chain of proof, they supply them by a quick 
assumption, and though there seem to be some flat contra- 
dictions between theirs and other departments of natural 
science, they as quietly ignore them. 

But, alas! when, by an enchanting process of induction. they 
have analyzed the cosmos into a unity of force, they tell us 
we can go no further. The human mind can know no more 
of a first cause than simple force. All beyond is black Cim- 
merian fog. 

I do not think that the hitherto victorious Cross of Christ 
need fear the issue of this great conflict. It has been tried 
before. The atomic theory is as old as the Roman poet. It 
had its day and fell into suspended animation, while the 
Church went on its way. For men's minds cannot rest in a 
negation. Atheism is unnatural to them, and by and by they 
will ask trenchant questions of evolution. 

The thing evolved must have been first involved; hence by 
this theory the glories of the material universe, the varieties 
of the animated creation, man with his high capacity of in- 
tellect, with his moral grandeur, with his social affections, all 
art, all heroism, all piety, must have been consciously wrapped 
up in the atom; consciously, I say, for the evolution has been 
either by method, which is a mark of intelligence, or else by 
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a uniform and constant chance which science rejects. If this 
be not so, then evolution is wrongly named; it is no longer 
evolution, but addition, and every advance upon the primitive 
atom is a distinct creative act, with which the primitive atom 
could have nothing to do. 

But waiving all these preponderant objections to the theory, 
one thing is plain, that the conclusions of scientific men, so far 
as they impinge upon the Christian faith, rest ultimately, not 
upon a demonstration, but only on an alleged probability. 
Here then is the real battle-field. Here we may well be con- 
tent to rest the momentous issue. 

Let mankind decide which of the probabilities preponderates. 
A scientific guess that the world grew of itself, that God isa 
hallucination of sick minds, or this other probability, resting 
on a history known and read of all, a visible kingdom of God, 
vouched for by wondrous providences, attested by matchless 
benefits to the hearts and lives of men, and, more than all, 
bearing a saving antidote to every form of earthly sorrow with 
a hope of bliss beyond? Which is the greater probability, the 
individual guess, or the world-wide unvarying history? 

If experiment be the basis of demonstration, let Science join 
hands with the Church, and rest together, adoring the God of 
both. For there is a tide in thinking, and each generation 
follows its idiosyncracy. Unless a theory has in itself the 
element of vitality and reproduction it dies from simple inani- 
tion. The speculations of the scientists have no quality of 
hope to inspire the soul or incite the motives, and so can have 
no endowment of futurity for themselves, but must glide away 
into the limbo of effete things. The world will crystallize a 


solid treasure of knowledge for all time, while their thin con- , 


jectures will pass off with the next change of the breeze. 
Again, our age is marked by not only a scientific skepticism, 
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but by an aspiring culture and a supreme humanitarianism, 
Men claim more for their generic manhood than ever before ; 
benevolence is its countersign. The administration of the law 
is more lenient than the laws. Severity is unpopular, and so 
it happens that Christians shrink away from God's august at- 
tributes, and consent only to tender and fond views of Him. 
Retribution awakens almost resentment. They will not be- 
lieve it of God; it is unworthy of Him. It seems as if they 
would “snatch from His hand the balance and the rod—rejudge 
his justice—be the God of God.’ They appeal to Christ’s 
tenderness as a warrant for their protest, as if there ever 
passed from the lips of judge or monarch such fearful utter- 
ances of doom as the sentence of His Judgment-day. 

To the cultured mind, Christ thus stands out as only an en- 
nobled man, on whom we may lavish the fervor of our moral 
admiration, and may receive from the vision the delight of an 
esthetic indulgence. But the esthetic sense is quite a distinct 
thing from religious devotion, the one consecrating itself to 
God, with an intelligent purpose, impelled by grateful re- 
membrances of His surpassing love, and going out of 
itself to live with Him forever; the other, centering in itself, 
absorbs all other feeling, all intelligence and volition, into 
the supreme consciousness of personal delight. 

It is sometimes said that a cultivated esthetic is closely 
kindred to the religious sense, whereas, if we study the origin, 
tendency and issue of each, I think we see them so incongru- 
ous that, in proportion as the one is advanced in power, the 
other, by a law of inversion, recedes. 

Now, when this temper enters into our conception of Christ 
it rests on His personal character, and our faith and love to- 
wards Him may be only an attraction, limited by His human 
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personality. It is what He is, and not what He has done for 


us, that exacts our admiration, even to the worship of His 
wondrous perfection; yet, after all, we fail to realize that un- 
speakable majesty of His loving kindness which brought Him 
from Heaven a self-humbled God, to bear our sins in His own 
body on the tree, bleeding, dying, rising again, that we sinful 
ones might find redemption through His blood, and be made, 
through His mighty intercession, sons and daughters of the 
Lord God, because we have been already made brothers and 
sisters of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

All these amazing facts, it seems to me, are plainly in antag- 
onism to the purely esthetic view of Christ. These facts, 
fairly contemplated, react upon us with the force of self-con- 
viction, the sense of a guilty want, and of absolute dependence, 
which, rather than allowing us to gaze complacently upon His 
personal character, than allowing us to become self-exalted 
with the half consciousness that, as He hangs on the cross, we 
are His admiring judges, rendering Him the meed of our 
approval, urges us instead to lay ourselves at the foot of that 
cross and pour out the adoration of a soul penitent, forgiven, 
grateful for the redeeming love which by its dying agony 
made purchase for us of a life of bliss with God. 

If we eliminate these elements of power and obtrude the 
‘human personality of Christ as the object of our faith and love, 
what do we then but obliterate the unique peculiarity of the 
gospel, and reduce Him to that level of perspective that ranks 
Him with Confucius, with Buddha, with Zoroaster, each of 
them admirable in his life, and each the founder of a school 
of faith ? 

Let the Church take heed, therefore, of the pleasant esthetic 
humanitarianism which refuses the doctrines that disparage its 
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excellence, and whose faith is the portrait of its own self- 
esteem. 

The esthetic tendency of the times works likewise in the 
Church in sensuous ways, and for smaller ends. It imports 
the fine arts into the Church's worship. A graceful and 
decorated architecture is indispensable to it; the magic im- 
pressions of light and shade and coloring must be called 
in aid of devout feeling, and only the most artistic harmonies 
of music are deemed fit to accompany the Church's song as it 
goes up to God. This tendency is sometimes so pronounced 
and absorbing that it seems almost to invert the sense of 
things, and for the beauty of holiness it accepts the holiness 
of beauty. 

Of this it is enough to say that in so far as the sensuous 
becomes conscious in worship the worship fails to be spiritual; 
in so far as the methods of devotion become the objects of 
attention, in so far the soul is then walking on the earth, with 
not even its head in the skies. Whenever the art of doing a 
thing becomes an end, the object of the art has lost its true 
character and life. i 

My brethren, as we think of Christ’s Church placed in this 
period of peril, we ask “what is the meaning of the crisis?” 
Does it mean that this is the falling away which is to denote 
the final coming of the Lord? Does it mean that the prev- 
alent humanitarianism and the impatience of the doctrines 
of Scripture are divinely intended to bring all Christian 
people to such a minimum of faith that the universal Church 
may illustrate its unity in the simple creed, “I believe in 
a personal Deity,’ and that all else shall be counted as 
surplusage? 

Or else, and let us pray that it may be so, does it mean that 


God is only waiting to let these mischievous tendencies run 
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on to such disastrous conclusions that the Church will begin 
to be afraid, its heart of indifference be broken, and its cry 
-burst forth: “By Thine agony and bloody sweat, by Thy cross 
and passion, by Thy precious death and burial, by Thy glorious 
resurrection and ascension, and by the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, Good Lord deliver us?” 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the issue of the crisis, let us 
remember that the visible Church is the monument of Christ's 
true faith, and the lighthouse in the troubled tide of things 
to shed that truth abroad. 

We may get some light through the broken clouds in the 
thought that our own Church is so far faithful to her calling 
that God honors her with increase year by year in large acces- 
sions to her membership, and in the rich expansion of her 
beneficence. And as I say so, and remember where I stand, 
I would fain regard this church, so long consecrated to God 
by devout words and works, and just now to attest that con- 
secration by solemn rites, as a type of the sanctified progress 
that shall advance the Saviour to His rightful place and power 
in the minds and hearts of all the world. 

As I recall the history of this church I am impressed with 
the reality of Christ's presence with. it from the hour of its 
inception, in the joint purpose and prayer of two Christian 
men, on to this hour of its gracious thrift. i 

Its career has been one of unhindered prosperity. Its unity 
of feeling has been, as far as I know, a continuous flow of 
peace; its brotherhood undisturbed by faction or quarrel. 
Mutual respect, mutual confidence and mutual kindliness have 
combined to make the common interest the interest of each 
one. In the several departments of parish work the wheel 
within wheel of its living machinery have been so aptly ad- 
justed that each has done its work within its own circle, with 
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no collision or falling out of gear, and the product has been 
complete as a whole and perfect in its parts, so that if one 
inquire touching its Sunday-schools, its Bible classes, its bene- 
ficent arrangements for the poor and sick, and its various 
missionary operations, the answer stands ready to the eye in 
a practical system that leaves nothing to be desired. There 
may be gradation in the work, of course, but there have 
scarcely been any grades in the zeal that accomplished it. 

With heart, if not with hand, with purse, if not with personal 
labor, and with earnest prayers where other helps could not 
be supplied, the complex work has been so thoroughly done 
that its success has become a fame, if not almost a proverb. 
And all this has been so spontaneous that a vacancy in the 
rectorship made no check to its activities. There has always 
been a directing head somewhere in the parish, and always 
ready, so that if the impulse was secondary it has constantly 
proved itself to be adequate. 

Beside this, the parish has been distinguished by its pro- 
gressiveness. Year by year it has shown a constant advance 
in all the practical demonstrations of the Christian life, not 
only in the wise administration of its secular affairs, meeting 
every financial exigency with success, and furnishing better 
means for religious services as they were called for, but the 
contributions of the congregation for religious and benevolent 
uses outside of their own have increased from large to gener- 
ous, as if its giving had become a habit which gains appetite 
with every new indulgence. 

As I recall all this glad prosperity, and ask you to rejoice 
in it, I could almost wish that some who have gone away 
were here to share the joy. Especially I think of one, but for 
whose partnership this church might not have been begun. 
It entered into his life. His words and work and wealth 
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